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ISLAND NANTUCKET 

By C. F. BROOKS 

Yale University 

For three hundred years, or perhaps longer, Nantucket peoples have 
lived isolated from the mainland. While protective, this isolation, when 
extreme, has impoverished the inhabitants ; but it has been helpful as long 
as there was an easy exchange of commodities and ideas with' ' off-islanders. ' ' 
The limitations of small area and infertility have always strengthened these 
continental ties. 

The Indians, as is shown by their primitive retardation, apparently had 
little contact with the mainland. ' ' The Indians of Nantucket were a people 
who were destitute of most of the arts of life. They were acquainted with 
roasting, but not with boiling. Though they had all the materials on the 
shore, yet they could not, like the Narragansets, coin wompomeag. They 
cultivated no plants, except maise, beans, squashes, and tobacco. To each 
family was assigned a portion of land, equal to about a quarter of an acre, 
which they broke up as well as they could with the rude tools that they 
possessed, called in their language mattoks, assisting each other in a very 
friendly manner. They could now and then kill a bird; and there were a 
few deer : goat skins, but not the animal itself, were found by the English 
on the island. Pish could be obtained in the harbors and on the coast ; and 
shellfish were abundant (berries too). During the winter, however, they 
frequently suffered the extremities of famine. Their clothes were sometimes 
skins, but for the most part coarse mats, made of grass." 1 Obed Macy in 
his valuable book, ' ' The History of Nantucket, ' ' 2 says : ' ' The natives fished 
with a rude line of twisted grass, to which they attached a large stone (two 
or three pounds) for a sinker and a clumsy hook of bone." They killed 
whales, also, engaging the whale with a harpoon attached to a long bark 
rope and dispatching him with arrows. 3 Thus the Indians were able to 
respond to the stimulation of their ocean environment. 

Their life was set on and about a low, mostly sandy island of 45 square 
miles with shore lines smoothed and points projected by the cutting and 
building action of waves and currents. Nantucket is some 28 miles south 
of Cape Cod and is surrounded by a large area of shoals, many of which are 
of sand washed from the island (map, Fig. 1). Climatically, Nantucket is 
more continental than marine: in winter the prevailing northwest winds 

1 Massachusetts Hist. Soc Colls., 2nd Ser.. Vol. 3, 1815, p. 35. 

2 Boston, 300 pp., 1835. 

3 R. A. Douglas-Lithgow : Nantucket: A History, 389 pp.. New York, 1914; reference on p. 47. 
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come from a cold continent, but in summer the southerly winds pass a long 
distance over the mild ocean. Winds from the northeast at any time of the 
year carry the suggestion of the cold Labrador Current. In winter, an 
intense cyclone sweeping up the coast brings its gales and at times a 
smothering snowstorm; in late summer and autumn a West Indian hurri- 
cane with its tremendous winds and waves may blow and wash away some 
of the island. 4 

Such were the surroundings to which the first civilized settlers came in 
1659. Here for a century was the bustling home port of American pioneer 
whalemen. And now here is the quiet summer resort of thousands of New 
Englanders. The nine original share-holders bought the right to the island 
and gradually paid the Indians for their land. The Indians, always friendly, 
were indispensable in helping the newcomers build their houses, clear the 
land, raise the crops, fish, and finally carry on whaling. With the introduc- 
tion of sheep, for which the island is eminently fitted, the colonists had a 
great advantage over the Indians' mode of life. The mutton, wool, perhaps 
some fish, and sometimes even grain enabled them to trade with the people 
on the mainland. To enlarge and complete the new colony the original 
purchasers took partners and offered half -shares (54ths) in the island to 
artisans and trades-people. 5 The white man was able to teach the Indian 
how to make more effective use of his resources, but he more than offset this 
by introducing habits and diseases which finally exterminated the primitive 
hunter and fisher. 

The many whales within sight of the island inevitably attracted atten- 
tion. While the land was poor, the sea was extraordinarily rich. Shore, 
and then pelagic, whaling broadened the environment of the inhabitants till 
a Nantucket population was supported three times as great as the present 
(see Fig. 2). Crevecceur, in his description of p re-Revolutionary Nantucket, 
calls it, "a barren sandbank, fertilized with whale oil only. ' ' e Two thousand 
men were getting the whales, while the rest were making boats and outfitting 

4 Much interesting information about the changes of the shore lines is given by P. P. Gulliver : Nan- 
tucket Shorelines, Bull. Geol. Soc. of America, Vol. 15. 1904, pp. 507-522. A comparison of Nantucket outlines 
as shown on a progressive series of U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey charts and on the following maps is 
also instructive: 

Island of Nantucket, 1 :220,000, drawn by William Coffin for Macy's " History of Nantucket." 

Map of Nantucket, 1 :127,0O0, surveyed and drawn by P. C. Ewer. 1869. 

Nantucket quadrangle and Muskegit sheet, 1:62,500, surveyed by the U. S. Geol. Survey and the State 
of Massachusetts, U. S. Geol. Survey. 1887. 

Nantucket County, Massachusetts, 1:95,000, surveyed and drawn by J. H. Robinson. Accompanies 
J. H. Robinson's " Guide to Nantucket." 40 pp., 2nd edit.. 1910. 

Nantucket and the Surrounding Shoals, 1 :250,0O0. Accompanies A. H. Gardner's " Wrecks about Nan- 
tucket, 1664-1915," 149 pp., Nantucket, 2nd edit., 1915. Based on U. S. Coast and Geodetic Chart No. Ill, 1915. 
Nantucket Sound, 1 :80,000. 

5 One joiner, miller and interpreter ; one shoemaker ; one shoemaker and blacksmith ; one tailor; one 
weaver; five seamen. 

Prom H. B. Worth: Nantucket Lands and Landowners," Vol. 2, 216 pp., Nantucket Historical Assoc. 
Nantucket. 1901-1904. A source-book of Nantucket history containing extensive quotations from town, 
and other records. 

6 M. G. St. Jean de Crevecceur ; Letters from an American Parmer, 355 pp., London, 1782, reprinted, New 
York, 1904. Pp. 119-221 in the reprint relate to Nantucket; reference on p. 179. 
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them, making spermaceti candles, and supplying the people with food, fuel, 
and manufactured goods. 7 

"The Story of Old [and new] Nantucket" has been told so well by 
William F. Macy 8 and others that it need here be traced only in a general 
way. With Miss Ellen C. Semple's chapter on "Island Peoples" 9 as a 




Pig. 1— Map of Nantucket. 

background, this discussion will be confined chiefly to the effects of isolation 
on the constituent elements, character, and life of the people, and to the 
effects of small area on the economic development, density of population, and 
emigration. The original settlers were well fitted to be pioneers of American 
whaling. They were doubly selected: they seem to have been among the 
hardiest of those progressive people who for economic or religious reasons 

7 Douglas-Lithgow, op. tit., pp. 346-347, gives the details of the home industries. 

8 108 pp., Nantucket, 1915. 

9 Influences of Geographic Environment, 683 pp., New York, 1911. 
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came to America ; for who else would move to a rather isolated, sandy island 
after having settled on the New England mainland 1 As the Indian popu- 
lation waned and whaling increased, more people were drawn from the 
mainland and crews were filled at the Azores and the Pacific islands 
and coasts. Furthermore, not infrequently, shipwrecked sailors found in 
Nantucket a welcome home. Thus in the last decade of Nantucket whaling, 
Marthas Vineyard was less cosmopolitan than Nantucket; but now, with 
the fishing and agricultural basis of these communities, the foreign-born 
element in both exceeds ten per cent (see Table I). The colored element in 

Table I — Number and Origin op the Foreign-Born Population op Nantucket and 

Marthas Vineyard, 18G0-1910 



I860. 
1870. 

1 880. 
1890. 
1900. 

1910. 



Ireland 



N. M.V. 



103 
112 
104 

84 

m 



24 
27 
42 
62 
36 



Atlantic 
Islands 



N. M.V. 



39 
41 
50 





:s9 
n 

86 
299 
19'.! 



PORTUGAL 



1 


69 

210 






136 
79 

220 



Great 
Britain 



17 
11 

22 
41 

50 



21 
61 
45 
71 

59 



16 

4 

31 

32 

59 



ft 
17 
77 
77 
94 



Total 



N. 
292 
202 
192 
235 
267 
418 



M. V. 

191 

105 
201 
-1-19 
(115 
612 



the population has always remained small (see Pig. 2). English nobles and 
artisans, French Huguenots, Scotch, some Dutch, and "Americans" merged 
into Nantucketers, an island people. Judging by surnames, in 1790 the 
white population of 4,521 was composed of 4,426 English and Welsh, 62 
Scotch, and 33 Irish. 10 

Of the descendants of these people, Douglas-Lithgow says: 11 ". . . . 
generally segregated from the outside world as they have long been in an 
insular environment, they have lived like one large family, in which the 
peculiarities of the original stock have been bred in and in without much 
external variation. They have developed, therefore, into a people capable 
of being distinguished by certain characteristics which are apparent to 
every off-islander during five-minutes ' conversation. ' ' The life and customs 
of these people up to the middle of the eighteenth century are shown in 
interesting detail by William R. Bliss in his "Quaint Nantucket." 12 The 
town-crier custom survived in Nantucket until 1909. 

The curious mixture of conservative and radical tendencies also may be 
ascribed to isolation. Thus, home improvements such as street-paving and 
water-works met with years of opposition from the townspeople ; 13 but the 

1° "A Century of Population Growth in the United States. 1790 to 1900," 303 pp., Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C, 1909. 

The origins of the surnames found on the island are discussed by Miss Helen A. Gardner : Our Debt to 
the Huguenots, Proc. 'Nantucket Hist. Assoc. 16th Ann. Meeting, 1910, pp. 43-49. 

11 Op. cit.. p. 303. 

12 225 pp., Boston, 1896; 2nd edit., 1897. 

13 See " Nantucket Town Meeting," by A. H. Gardner, on pp. 185-188 of " Sea-girt Nantucket," compiled 
by H. S. Wyer, 202 pp., Nantucket, 1902; also Bliss, op. cit., 1st edit., pp. 176-191. "Sea-girt Nantucket" 
is an interesting and comprehensive compilation of articles written by many people. " Spun Yarn from 
Old Nantucket," edited by H. S. Wyer, 311 pp., Nantucket, 1914, is a book of well-selected readings on 
Nantucket life. 
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same men had explored in all the oceans. Nantucketers were the first to 
have specific knowledge of the Gulf Stream off the North Atlantic coast, 
and one of them was the first to map it 14 ; also they discovered most of the 
important whaling banks and a large number of Pacific islands. They 
traded with distant ports, even with Canton, China, taking thither whale 
oil, sperm candles, Madeira wine, hard soap, and Spanish dollars at first, 
and later, sealskins in great quantities. The development of Quakerism as 
the dominant religion of the place in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
is another example of the radical tendency fostered by island freedom from 
oppression. 

The effect of limited area on insular history was never more clearly 
shown than during the Revolution and the War of 1812. Nantucket was 
always at the mercy of the sea-faring enemy, for the people could not resist 
the force of his superior numbers; nor did they dare to run the chance of 
famine from a complete blockade. The returns from the re-established fish- 
ing, amounting probably to less than 2,000 barrels, 15 and farming with a 
grain yield of less than 11,000 bushels in 1778, were insufficient. By remain- 
ing neutral, the inhabitants survived without being seriously plundered, 
and even obtained dispensations for Quaker sailors to procure wood and 
food from the mainland. Quaker frugality and non-resistance exactly suited 

14 See Alexander Starbuck : History of the American Whale Fishery from Its Earliest Inception to the 
Year 1876, Appendix A of Rept. of the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for 1875-1876, pp. 1-779, Washington, 
D. C, 1878; reference on pp. 55-56. This is a comprehensive account, accompanied by a large number of 
tables ; it is one of the foundation stones of Nantucket history. 

[The story of how this knowledge of the Gulf Stream came to light is not without dramatic interest. 
In 1769 the port authorities of Boston submitted a complaint to the Lords of the Treasury in London 
stating that on their westward voyages the English packets from Falmouth took something like 
fourteen days longer to reach New York than did the Rhode Island merchantmen to reach Narragansett 
Bay, and that a change of destination might therefore be advisable. Benjamin Franklin, being at the 
time in London as deputy postmaster-general of the colonies, was consulted. He sought the opinion of a 
Nantucket captain, Timothy (?) Folger, who was in London at the time. Captain Folger told him that 
the merchantmen were commanded by men from Nantucket who, from their whaling voyages, were well 
acquainted with the Gulf Stream, its course, strength, and extent and utilized their knowledge by laying 
their westward courses inshore, north of the Gulf Stream, thus avoiding the retarding influence of its 
current. The English captains had often been told of these conditions, but did not think it worth while 
to pay attention to what simple American fishermen had to say. Immediately on hearing this Franklin 
requested Captain Folger to lay down the course of the Gulf Stream on a chart. This information 
Franklin caused to be engraved on the old chart issued by the authorities in London (published " at 
Mount and Page's, Tower Hill"). He had copies of the new chart distributed among the Falmouth 
captains, but they persisted in sailing their old course. As the difficulties with the mother country were 
coming to a head, he did not urge the matter further and only after the Revolutionary War was over gave 
it wider currency by publishing it in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia 

(Vol. 2, 1786). See also Franklin's " Works," edited by , 1800, Vol. 3, pp. 353 and 364 (referred to 

by Starbuck); Governor Pownall : Hydraulic and Nautical Observations on the Currents in the Atlantic 
Ocean, with a corresponding chart of that ocean, to which are annexed some notes by Dr. Franklin, 
London, 1787 ; and J. G. Kohl : Aeltere Geschichte der Atlantischen Stromungen und namentlich des Golf- 
stromes bis auf Benjamin Franklin, Zeitschr. fiir allgemeine Erdkunde (Berlin), Vol. 11, 1861, pp. 305-341 and 
385-446. reference on pp. 436-441 (originally written in English in 1858 for publication by the U. S. Coast 
Survey, but never published in that form). Facsimiles of Franklin's map appear in (1) J. G. Kohl: 
Geschichte des Golfstromes und seiner Erforschung von den altesten Zeiten bis auf den gfossen amerikan- 
ischen Biirgerkrieg, Bremen, 1868, opp. p. 108; (2) Ludwig Mecking: Der Golfstrom in seiner historischen, 
nautischen, und klimatischen Bedeutung, Meereskunde: Sammlung volkstiimlicher Vortriige No. 51, 1911, p. 15; 
and (3) Gerhard Schott : Geographie des Atlantischen Ozeans, Hamburg, 1912, p. 25 (reviewed in Bull. Amer. 
Geogr. Soc, Vol. 45, 1913, pp. 378-380).— Edit. Note.] 

'5 Mass. Hist. Soc, 2nd Ser., Vol. 3, 1815, pp. 20 and 23. 
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the environment. Bliss 16 quotes from the journal of Thomas Chaulkley, a 
Quaker minister who visited Nantucket in 1737 : "The people live in such a 
way that lawyers who plead for money, and doctors who prescribe for money, 
and preachers who preach for money have no employment on the island." 
The economic limitation of a small island such as Nantucket is soon 
reached. The trees were quickly destroyed and the people became dependent 
on external sources for fuel and lumber. Undesirable animals, except the 
Indians' dogs, apparently were exterminated early; yet there is no lack 
of hunting, for there are myriads of migrating or wintering waterfowls. 
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Fig. 2— Nantucket population. The curve marked M.V. represents the population of Marthas Vine- 
yard. Sources : Obed Macy and Bliss for earlier years ; national and state census reports for later years. 

Agriculturally, Nantucket is not favored. Soon after the Europeans arrived, 
the area tilled reached a maximum which since has not been surpassed (see 
Table II), unless perhaps during the decline in whaling when the men 
turned to the land for support (1850 to 1870). 

At best the yields were low, so farming gave way to the more lucrative 
whaling industry, leaving still the sheep-raising, which required a minimum 
amount of labor. As an offset to the poorness of the land, the richness of 
the sea is of great value. The great area of shoals in the vicinity has an 
apparently inexhaustible supply of sea food, 17 and quahaugs, flounders, 

16 Op. cit., 1st edit., p. 98. 

I' Dr. G. W. Field of the Massachusetts Commission on Fisheries and Game has said that "this vast 
expanse of shallows outside the three-mile limit to the edge of the continental plateau is a submarine 

plain, richer even than the Mississippi Valley in potential capacity for producing human food ". 

Science, N. S.. Vol. 44, 1916, p. 227. 
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Table II — Nantucket Farming 



Year 


H 
M 

s 


■n 
5 


Acres or 
Land in Farms 


Potatoes 


Maize 


Oats 


Eye, Wheat, 
and Barley 


Hay 


Sheep 
and 
Goats 






*< o 


imprvd 


unimpr. 


acres 


bushels 


acres 


bushels 


acres 


bushels 


acres 


bushels 


tons 


< 



Early 
18th C* 
1775*... 

1778. . . . 
1784.... 
1800.... 
1810. . . . 

1850. . . . 
1860. . . . 
1870. . . . 
1880.... 
1890.... 
1900.... 
1910.... 


5 
12 

10 
8 
3 
5 
2 


8 
4 
5 
7 
6 
4 
4 


1,836 
2,042 

3,792 
6,763 
4.062 
5,805 
1,485 
2,026 
1,250 


3,360* 

4,265 
6,382 
7,147 
13,676 
1,187 
2,051 
1,859 


68' 
33 

'24' 


5,997 
5,129 
7,424 
5,310 
2,802 

3,185 


875* 

214 

. 64 

"45 


12,100* 

3,206 
8,709 
7,921 
3,108 
2,501 

1,988 


680* 

' ii 

21 

"io 


10,000* 

972 
1,005 
2,045 

216 



'30b 


95* 




3 


600* 

1,289 

1,141 

997 





"45 


652 acres 

1,439 
2,440 
2,177 
1,214 
610 

' 672 


15,000* 

9,938 
3,000 

10,000* 

977 
1,077 
1,219 
1,376 

412 

243 


749 
693 

520 

597 
835 
809 
666 
258 

560 



* Figures uncertain, 
figures are from the U. 



Data prior to 1850 were gleaned from various Nantucket books; after 1850 
!. Census reports. 



scallops, cod, and haddock have made the fishing industry of the island very 
prosperous of recent years. 

During the height of whaling, agriculture dwindled under the lahor 
competition of manufacturing. Also, sheep-raising on the commons ended, 



$ 11000000 



$10000000 




I8S0 I860 1870 

Fiq. 3— Value of whale imports, including whale oil, sperm oil, and whalebone, 1804-1876. The upper- 
most curve represents imports for the United States ; the dotted curve, New Bedford ; the heavy lowermost 
curve, Nantucket. Sources: Starbuck and Obed Macy. 

for some of the people illegitimately overstocked the range, and unconfined 
sheep became a nuisance; competition of western mutton and ravages of 
sheep-killing dogs also contributed to the decline. With the passing of the 
whaling industry fishing became an important means of livelihood, as when 
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whaling practically ceased during the Revolution and War of 1812. Then, 
too, the very shoals which are so valuable in fish also have yielded a sporadic 
but profitable winter wrecking business for some of the islanders. "During 
the fiscal year ending 1900, property valued at seven and one-quarter million 
was recovered from nine and one-half million imperiled, while only 48 lives 
were lost and 2,607 rescued." 18 

Isolation, formerly helpful, became excessive. As whales grew scarce, 
larger ships were needed to go on the two to four years' voyages to the 
Pacific; but the harbor was too shallow for them. Whereas, prior to 1831 
but 10 out of 134 wrecks in the vicinity of Nantucket occurred on the bar, 
from 1831 to 1850, 33 out of 161 Nantucket wrecks occurred there. 19 The 
harbor made by a wave-built spit was limited in its usefulness by a wave- 
made bar. With this New Bedford on the mainland rose to the first place 
as a whaling port (see Fig. 3), for New Bedford is near Nantucket and has 
a good harbor. 20 The increasing cost of ships, a million-dollar fire (1846), 
the California gold rush, the discovery of petroleum (1859), and the Civil 
War quickly put an end to Nantucket whaling (see Fig. 3). 21 Even with a 
belated jetty channel begun in 1881, industries and trade have not been 
attracted by cheap labor and low rents, for raw materials and markets are 
too distant and storms and ice-blockades may for six weeks in winter pre- 
vent exchange with the mainland. 22 

With the changing effects of isolation and the concomitant changes in 
the economic control of a small area, the population has altered greatly 
(see Fig. 2). Until fifty years ago the density of Nantucket population 
was greater than that of the neighboring mainland. With probably 1,500 
Indians 23 in the middle of the seventeenth century the density was about 
30 per square mile. An equal density on the neighboring mainland would 
have called for a concentration of all the former Indian population of the 
United States into Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 2 * This 
relatively great density seems to have been due to (1) the food area being 
greater than the land area; (2) isolation, which freed the Indians from 
outside attack and perhaps from epidemics; (3) lack of internal wars after 
the close contact of the tribes had forced them to draw a boundary line; 
(4) difficulty of emigration. In 1840, Nantucket's population density of 
200 per square mile compared favorably with the corresponding figures: 
80 in Barnstable County, 37 in Dukes County (Marthas Vineyard), and 83 

18 " Sea-girt Nantucket," p. 117. See also Gardner's "Wrecks about Nantucket." 
•9 Compiled from Gardner's " Wrecks about Nantucket." 

20 W. S. Tower: A History of the American Whale Fishery, Publ. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania : Series in 
Political Economy and Public Law No. Z0, 145 pp., Philadelphia, 1907. This book is apparently the best 
account of American whaling in its many aspects. It forms an excellent background for any study of 
Nantucket. 

21 Op. ctt., pp. 66-79, considers the causes of the general decline. 

22 See Bliss, op. cit., 1st edit., p. 216, and Nantucket Weather Bureau records. 

23 Obed Macy, op. ctt., p. 17. 

2* Mr. J. Mooney estimates the former Indian population of the United States to have been 860,000. 
See Science, N. S„ Vol. 43, 1916, p. 826. 
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in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island together. This density 
was due primarily to the whaling interests, but, as a focal location for 
trade, Nantucket also claimed many who were not engaged in whaling. For 
example, in 1821 of a total tonnage of 27,496 belonging to Nantucket, 23,213 
was engaged in whaling, 3,885 in coasting, 352 in foreign trade, and 43 in 
cod-fishing. 25 Nantucket's present (1910) density of population of 67, 
which in summer is trebled, is far behind the 350 per square mile in 
industrial southern New England. 

As is usually the case with islands, the population increased more rapidly 
than the development of the resources, and emigration resulted. Nantucket 




1715 20 30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 !80O 

Fig. 4— Nantucket whale imports from the earliest records to 1875. 

has sent its people to all parts of the world. Many men became masters 
sailing from other ports ; Nantucketers built the whaling business in many 
American, Canadian, British, French, and even Chilean ports. Some colonial 
groups kept their home ties and in this way helped Nantucket trade. The 
New Garden colony in North Carolina sent out tobacco, foodstuffs, and naval 
stores ; one on the Kennebec, in Maine, supplied lumber and food. Emigra- 
tion occurred in waves according to the economic condition at home and to 
the possibilities elsewhere. Frequent over-supplies of oil (see the variation 
in the whale-products curves, Fig. 3), foreign bounties or tariffs, or loss of 
ships were the cause of numerous depressions. 215 While the Revolutionary 
War was threatening, emigration was stimulated. During the war, few 
could leave the island; but in the years of economic depression after the 
war many moved away, some to become farmers, others to be whalers from 
enticing foreign ports. Similarly, in the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century there was considerable emigration. After the destructive fire of 
1846, at a time when the whaling business was becoming unprofitable, the 
discovery of gold in California is said to have drawn off 1,000 of Nantucket's 
people in three years. Emigration continued apace, especially after the 
panic of 1857, as Nantucket declined to the virtual death of her commerce 
and industry. The preponderance of young men in 1850 changed to a 
dearth in 1860 (see Table III). Of the 1,878 males 10 to 29 years of age 
in 1850, apparently 721 left Nantucket in the decade — 30 per cent of all 
the emigrants ! Marthas Vineyard, on the other hand, had an accession of 
152 males of 20-29 years in 1860 as compared with 1850, for Edgartown 



2S Obed Macy, op. clt., p. 216. See also pp. 51 and 138 lor information about trade. 
2fi Ibid., pp. 50 H seq. 
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Table III — Nantucket Population Classified by Color, Sex 


, and Age, 1850 and 1860 




Ages 


Total 




0-14 


15-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 


over 70 


Unknown 




Whites 
1850 

Male 

1860 

Colored 
1850 

1860 

Change 1860-1860 


1,239 
1,274 

833 
796 

39 
27 

13 
15 

—432 
—490 


436 
346 

274 
332 

20 
15 

9 

8 

—173 
— 21 


896 
610 

361 
507 

127 

24 

9 

8 

—653 
—119 


555 
532 

295 
411 

40 
20 

6 
9 

—294 
—132 


420 
424 

339 
372 

24 
15 

6 
12 

—99 
—55 


268 
322 

264 
337 

14 
15 

8 
10 

—10 
+10 


194 

229 

225 
265 

6 
1 

3 

7 

+28 
+42 


111 
201 

146 

209 

2 
5 

1 
4 

+34 

+ 7 



1 











—i 


4,119 
3,939 

2,737 
3,229 

272 
122 

65 

73 

—1,599 
— 759 



with its better harbor had fallen heir to some* of Nantucket's whaling. 
Even though in the seventies the coming of the summer people softened 
the decline, the young and energetic still left the island, so that in the 
eighties — and perhaps it is true today — Nantucket claimed to be the 
"healthiest town in Massachusetts" because the age at death of so large a 
proportion exceeded 70 years (35 out of 75 in 1880). 2T The population has 
apparently become stable now, for the great preponderance of females over 
males which has existed since the fifties is rapidly disappearing: the 1,299 
males in 1900 increased to 1,361 by 1910 ; but the 1,707 females changed to 
1,601 in the same decade. Thus the difference, which was 408 in 1900 and 
240 in 1910, may point to a tendency toward revival in the economic status 
of Nantucket. 

On account of their isolation the primitive Indians, as has been said, 
showed some retardation in development. On the other hand, the civilized 
Europeans found the environment very favorable to the evolution of a dis- 
tinct society untrammelled by the strifes of the mainland peoples. Though 
progressive in whaling, Nantucketers became conservative in home affairs. 
Their language became a nautical dialect; and old customs long survived 
the day when progress eliminated them on the continent. The very isola- 
tion which favored Nantucket's development well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, brought impoverishment when conditions for the prosecution of 
whaling and trade became more favorable in continental ports. 

The ocean environment which led to the fishing and whaling industries 
saved the fortunes of the people who remained after the whaling days. 
Nantucket became a thriving summer resort (it has some 10,000 summer 
visitors now). The summers are relatively cool; there is plentiful fishing; 
surf is high ; the water is warm ; and, as a whole, Nantucket is a quiet distant 
place with scenery unlike the rest of New England. In winter, some duck 
hunters and the quahaug dredgers break the monotony. 

27 E. K. Godfrey : The Island of Nantucket, etc., 365 pp., Boston, 1882 ; reference on pp. 277-278. A com- 
prehensive guide-book with the Items arranged alphabetically. 
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When will farming again come into its own? The island Nantucket has 
little to offer except a good climate; the soil, poor for tilling, supports a 
dense dwarf vegetation and has shown itself well fitted for sheep-raising. 
The shoals and ponds yield abundant fish and attract numerous waterfowls. 
Some 300 acres of the swamps are used for a new and thriving cranberry 
industry. A unit of 240 acres with 35 miles of canals is said to be the 
largest cultivated cranberry bog in the world. Most of the pickers are 
Portuguese negroes. High winds, cool nights, much fog, and lack of easily 
available fertilizer may hinder agriculture, but it is apparently the indiffer- 
ence of the people which is chiefly to blame for the annual importation of 
about $200,000 worth of farm produce while the countryside lies idle. 
Sheep-raising and dairying combined with truck-farming could thrive on 
the local market alone. For fertilizer there is plenty of lime (shells), peat, 
and kelp. Some of the summer truck-gardeners might copy profitably the 
seasonal migration of the hotel workers and part of the trades-people, and 
live on the mainland in winter. The future of the island may be full of 
promise; but now, on seeing the miles and miles of unused land, covered 
mostly with scrub oak or other low plants, one gets an overpowering feeling 
that Nantucket is a land of wasted opportunity. 



